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TOR EGIL FORLAND 


An Act of Economic Warfare? 
The Dispute over NATO’s Embargo 


Resolution, 1950-1951 


established in Paris to control the export of strategic items to the 

Soviet bloc. Founding members were the Atlantic Pact countries 
except for Iceland and Portugal. However, participation was not limited 
to NATO countries: West Germany joined in February 1950, Japan 
in September 1952. Owing to its different membership and to British 
fears of tainting NATO with the stigma of economic warfare, COCOM 
developed no formal links to NATO.? Nor did NATO discuss COCOM 
activities, or try to direct its work, which was to draw up lists of strategic 
items and decide in each case whether they should be embargoed alto- 
gether, exported in limited quantity, or simply monitored. 

In 1951, however, NATO involved itself in a debate over an Anglo- 
American proposal for the control of items ‘in short supply and urgently 
needed for the defense of the North Atlantic area’. This initiative by 
NATO went beyond COCOM’s terms of reference, which were to 
deny strategic materials to the Soviet bloc, not to safeguard the needs 
of western countries. The proposal, originating in a US attempt to break 
a stalemate in COCOM, brought on a stalemate in NATO’s Council 
of Deputies. In the end it was passed, but the Americans seem by then 
to have lost interest in it. In any event, it was never carried out. 


IT JANUARY 1950, the Co-ordinating Committee (COCOM) was 


1 The notion that COCOM was established as part of NATO is a common mis- 
understanding ; see, for example, Yearbook of International Organizations 1989/ 
go, ed. Union of International Associations (Munich, 1989), entry FF4582. In 
the fall of 1949, the United States suggested bringing strategic export controls 
under NATO auspices instead of creating a separate body, but the Europeans, 
led by the British, turned down the idea. They feared prejudicing the establish- 
ment of the nascent export control organization and the negotiations with the 
neutral Swedes and Swiss, as well as the risk of NATO being criticized for 
involving itself in economic warfare activities unsuitable for a defensive organiza- 
tion: Acheson to Harriman, tel. 4202, 2 Nov. 1949, Fforeign] Relations of the] 
U[nited] S[tates], 1949 (Washington, D.C., 1976), v. 166-7. 


The International History Review, xu, 3, August 1990, pp. 441-660 
GN I88N 0707-5332 © The International History Review 
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The conflict between the US preoccupation with defence, and the 
smaller European allies’ fear of provoking the Soviet Union, thus risking 
political or economic retaliation, was never allowed to evolve into a 
major crisis. It none the less shows the divergence of American and 
western European approaches to the delicate issue of export controls: 
what American policy-makers saw as defensive measures— containment 
of the Soviet threat — some of their smaller allies saw as aggressive acts 
of economic warfare. More acrimonious than protective, this dispute 
provides insights into the problems of allied co-operation and the 
dilemmas inherent in export controls— both fields in need of more 
research. The developments leading up to the creation of NATO in 
1949 have been extensively discussed; the ticklish process of transform- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty from a paper guarantee to an effective 
military bulwark against the perceived Soviet threat still calls for further 
study. Western export controls are to this day largely uncultivated by 
scholars of international politics.” 

This article is divided into two parts: first, an account of the dispute’s 
origins and its thorny path to anticlimactic oblivion; second, a discus- 
sion of why the main protagonists — the United States on the one side 
and Denmark and Norway on the other — came to oppose one another, 
and why the embargo resolution faded away in 1952. 


* * * 


2 On the process of ‘adding the O in NATO’, see Robert E. Osgood, NATO: The 
Entangling Alliance (Chicago, 1972); Lawrence S. Kaplan, A Community of 
Interests: NATO and the Military Assistance Program, 1948-1951 (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1980); and Western Security: The Formative Years, ed. Olav Riste 
(Oslo, 1985). On GOCOM history, Gunnar Adler-Karlsson’s pioneer study 
Western Economic Warfare 1947-1967 (Stockholm, 1968) is still the standard 
work, despite its deficiencies. More recent embargo studies, based on declassified 
archival material, are Yoko Yasuhara, ‘Myth of Free Trade: COCOM and 
CHINCOM, 1945-1952’ (Ph.D. dissertation, Wisconsin-Madison, 1984) ; Michael 
Mastanduno, ‘Trade as a Strategic Weapon: American and Alliance Export 
Control Policy in the Early Postwar Period’, International Organization, xlii 
(1988), 191-50; Tor Egil Ferland, ‘Vi sier intez?— Norge t COCOM 1948- 
53 (‘We keep quiet’: Norway in COCOM 1948-53] (Oslo, 1988) ; and Vibeke 
Serensen, Economic Recovery versus Containment: The Anglo-American 
Controversy over East-West Trade, 1947-51’, Cooperation and Conflict, 
xxiv (1989), 69-97; forthcoming are Tor Egil Ferland, ‘Selling Firearms 
to the Indians”: Eisenhower’s Export Control Policy, 1953-1954’, Diplomatic 
History, xv (1991), and Tugs of Economic Warfare: The Creation and Prime 
of COCOM, 1948-1954 (London, 1991). Relevant works not focusing speci- 
fically on COCOM are Vibeke Sorensen, ‘Social Democratic Government in 
Denmark under the Marshall Plan, 1949-50’ (Ph.D. dissertation, European 
University Institute, Florence, 1987) ; Philip J. Funigiello, American-Soviet Trade 
in the Cold War (Chapel! Hill, 1988); and Alan P. Dobson, The Politics of the 
Anglo-American Economic Special Relationship (New York, 1988). 
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COCOM had barely started work when it was plunged into a crisis in 
the spring and summer of 1950. The crisis was precipitated by a US pro- 
posal that COCOM control the items on the US export control list 1B, 
which listed products whose importance to the Soviet bloc’s potential 
to make war was directly related to the quantities available. The British 
declined to restrict the export of items not obviously contributing to 
Soviet war potential, and were supported by the French, Benelux, and 
Scandinavian delegations.’ This ‘basic policy difference’ was overcome 
only by elevating it to foreign minister level. In September 1950 the 
secretary of state, Dean Acheson, held a series of pre-NATO Council 
meetings in New York with his British and French counterparts, Ernest 
Bevin and Robert Schuman, to discuss various matters of security policy, 
including COCOM. They managed to reach a compromise — albeit 
one leaning heavily towards the US position — that broke the stalemate 
through subsequent trilateral negotiations on a technical level in Lon- 
don, during October and November.* One subject was left hanging, 
however, and was handed over to the NATO Council of Deputies for 
further consideration: the question of control over goods to be kept from 
the Soviet bloc because, in the words of the agreed minute of the foreign 
ministers’ meetings, they were ‘urgently needed for the defense needs 
of Western Europe’.® 

It should be emphasized that East-West trade, though no mere trifle 
in the negotiations, was, then and later, eclipsed by the related issues of 
strengthening NATO defence in the aftermath of the Communist inva- 
sion of South Korea, and integrating West Germany into western 
Europe.® In a footnote to the agreed minute on export controls, the 
editors of Foreign Relations of the United States remark that the 
‘genesis of this agreed minute is unclear’. It was drafted by a group of 
officials whose discussions went unrecorded and was given not more 
than a few minutes of consideration by the foreign ministers at the end 


8 US and British export control files are packed with illuminations of the clashes 
in COCOM over the US 1B list in the first half of 1950. In mid-June, British 
COCOM delegate John E. Coulson reviewed the first six months of COCOM 
work and concluded that ‘running through the Group’s work there has been a 
basic disharmony due to the continuous pressure from the US on other countries 
to adopt more far-reaching measures of control’. Coulson to Younger, 10 June 
1950 [Public Record Office] F[oreign] O[ffice Records] 371/87197/UR 3426/21. 

4 For the foreign minister meetings, see FRUS, 1950 (Washington, D.C., 1977), 
iii. 1108-1g01, and Kaplan, Community of Interests, pp. 111-26. For the out- 
come of the tripartite negotiations in London, see the Agreed Report, FRUS, 
1950 (Washington, D.C., 1980), iv. 234-41. 

5 Agreed Minute on East-West Trade, 26 Sept. 1950, FRUS, 1950, iii. 1300-1. 

© FRUS, 1950, iii. 1108-1901; also Kaplan, Community of Interests, pp. 111-20, 
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of their meetings.’ Even more nebulous is the origin of the sentence on 
the control of items urgently needed for defence purposes, which can be 
found in neither the US nor the British draft of the minute. Apparently 
the formula was introduced by the British who, just before the New 
York negotiations, had, at US instigation, declared their intention to 
breach their trade agreement with the Poles by terminating the export 
of machine tools to them.® 

Given the haphazard genesis of the proposal to control the export to 
the Soviet bloc of items needed by NATO, it is perhaps no wonder that 
this point in the foreign ministers’ agreed minute was treated like a 
stepchild during the London negotiations. Several questions had yet to 
be answered. How should ‘urgently needed items’ be defined? Which 
body - COCOM, NATO, or OEEC [Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation] — should be assigned the task of drawing up 
the list of commodities? Should they be embargoed entirely or exported 
in limited quantities? Should the United States, Great Britain, and 
France immediately take measures to prevent exports, or should they 
wait until agreement could be reached with the rest of the allies and 
West Germany? Finally, should it be left to the individual country, 
upon allied advice, to decide what action to take, or should there be 
joint, simultaneous action? 

In early November, the United States proposed that the three nego- 
tiating countries, regardless of existing contracts and trade agreements, 
should immediately embargo items requested by NATO countries under 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Program (MDAP), as well as items on 
a US list of goods needed for stockpiling. The proposal envisaged that 
NATO would identify the items to be controlled, while COCOM would 
implement the controls, with the two organizations working in liaison. 
COCOM would place the items in question on its embargo list (List 1) 
if they were not already under embargo. This implied some limitation of 
unilateral freedom of decision, as COCOM members had agreed that 
embargoed goods would be exported only in cases of exceptional hard- 
ship, and then only after consulting COCOM. (It had been left unclear 
whether a country would be free to make its own decision after hearing 
COCOM’s views. )* 

7 FRUS, 1950, iii. 1300. fn. 1; Acheson to Bruce, tel. 2208, 26 Oct. 1950 [Record 
Group 59, United States National Archives, Washington, D.C.]}, S[tate] D[epart- 
ment] D[ecimal] F[ile] 460.509/ 10-2650. 

8 Acheson to Douglas, tel. 2460, 10 Nov. 1950, SDDF 460.509/11-1050. Probably 
the formula was proposed to take care of US complaints that the Europeans were 
re-exporting, to the Soviet bloc, goods similar to those imported from the United 
States under MDAP. 


® Douglas to Acheson, tels. 2630 and 2664, 6 and 7 Nov. 1950, and Acheson to 
Douglas, tel. 2460, 10 Nov. 1950, SDDF 460.509/11-650, -750, and -1050. 
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The British, seconded by the French, took an alternative position. 
They pointed out that it was to the West’s needs that a NATO embargo 
would be related; by contrast, it was to the Soviet bloc’s needs and capa- 
bilities that COCOM embargo criteria were related. These were sepa- 
rate objectives, and to involve COCOM in the first would confuse 
matters. The differences in membership, namely West Germany’s par- 
ticipation in COCOM but not in NATO, would add to the confusion. 
Accordingly, the British wanted to keep COCOM completely out of 
the operation; letting it in would inevitably lead to its involvement in 
defence matters. The British and French suggested that NATO should 
simply indicate the items needed and leave further action to the indi- 
vidual country. The American proposal for tripartite interim action on 
the basis of MDAP exports was likewise rejected; asking for an item 
under the MDAP might only signal a shortage of dollars, not warrant- 
ing embargo of the goods in question.”® Realizing that time was short 
for tripartite negotiations, the state department decided not to press 
the issue but instead to hand it over to the NATO Council of Deputies.” 

The outcome of the London negotiations thus postponed the dispute. 
The British and French had fended off the American attempt to impose 
an immediate embargo of MDAP and US stockpile items, and for the 
time being COCOM was left out of the picture. But the questions of 
criteria, of embargo versus other kinds of control, of an eventual divi- 
sion of labour between NATO and COCOM - indeed their entire 
relationship — and of unilateral versus multilateral responsibility for 
export control decisions remained unresolved. The knots would be for 
the NATO Council of Deputies to untie. In that body the main opposi- 
tion to the policy would come not from the United Kingdom and 
France, but from the smaller countries: the Netherlands, Norway, and, 
most determinedly, Denmark. 


* # # 


In December 1950, the Americans showed the British and French a 
draft resolution to be introduced in the Council of Deputies in London. 
The text instructed NATO’s not-yet-created Defense Production Board 
(DPB) and an advisory group on raw materials to draw up a list of 
commodities in short supply and urgently needed for defence purposes, 
which therefore ought to be under embargo, and to forward it to the 
Council of Deputies. They would review the recommendations and 
‘where appropriate’ ask the NATO countries to implement the em- 
bargoes. The list would not include goods already embargoed by 


10 Ibid. 
11 Acheson to Douglas, tel. 2562, 16 Nov. 1950, SDDF 460.509/11-1950. 
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COCOM. (The reference to COCOM, here as in subsequent NATO 
embargo resolutions, was paraphrased for reasons of secrecy.)** After 
some amendments by the British and French—the most important 
being provisions for controlling quantities as an option in addition to 
embargo — the draft resolution was introduced to the NATO deputies 
on 10 January 1951. The proposal was relatively mild. It left the 
Council of Deputies the opportunity to turn down DPB recommenda- 
tions, and left the final decision to individual governments. Yet by the 
time the Council adopted the resolution two weeks later, significant 
changes and ominous reservations had been made. 

The final version of the text provided for ‘embargo or other equally 
effective means’ by which to prevent the export of items in short supply 
to the Soviet bloc. This could mean not only quantitative control but 
other measures, such as preclusive buying, which was less touchy than 
embargo or other actions openly hostile to the Soviet bloc. The Dutch 
and Danish deputies had been the most vocal in their opposition to con- 
centrating solely upon embargo. They were, as the US deputy Charles 
M. Spofford reported, ‘seriously concerned over [the] possibility [of] 
being committed to [an] embargo that might result in [a] counter- 
embargo from [the] Soviet bloc of such items as coal on which [the] 
Danish economy [is] greatly dependent’. Although accepting the 
amended resolution, the Danes placed a memorandum on record 
spelling out their fears of Soviet retaliation. They proposed separate 
studies of the effects and risks of each suggested embargo, as well as of 
alternative measures of control such as preclusive buying, and a general 
study of the importance of imports from eastern Europe to NATO 
defence. The Danish deputy was seconded by his Norwegian colleague, 
who accepted the resolution only after placing on record his wish for a 
review, preferably by NATO’s ‘Working Group of Twelve’ (the OEEC 
delegations of the twelve NATO countries responsible for conducting 
studies commissioned by NATO) of DPB suggestions regarding the 
likelihood of Soviet retaliations.** 

By February 1951 the US administration had decided upon its strategy 
for further handling of the export control issue in NATO. The United 
States wanted the DPB to recommend to the deputies a short initial list 
of commodities for embargo, and the deputies were to take the final 


12 Spofford to Acheson, tels. Depto 256 and 357, 1 and a1 Dec. 1950, and Acheson 
to Spofford, tel. Todep. 150, 12 Dec. 1950, SDDF 740.5/12-150 and -a150. 

18 Spofford to Acheson, tel. Depto 400, 10 Jan. 1950, FRUS, 1951 (Washington, 
D.C., 1979), i. 996-8. 

14 Spofford to Acheson, tels. Depto 400, 406, 426, and 441, 10, 13, 18, and 23 Jan. 
1951, FRUS, 1951, i. 996-1000 and 1006-8; also Bruce to Acheson, dispatch 
2289, 14 Feb. 1951, SDDF 460.509/2-1451. 
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decision ‘without prior consultation by some other group especially by 
WG [Working Group] of 12’. The OEEC representatives comprising 
this group could be expected to place more emphasis than the Americans 
would like on economic, as opposed to strategic, considerations. More- 
over, the idea of a comprehensive survey of East-West trade was ana- 
thema to the Americans, who were determined to thwart it.*® 

The United States did manage to kill the survey and to wring from 
the DPB in April a short list of items for which ‘there can be no question 
that critical shortages are likely to arise’ but which were not embargoed 
by COCOM: aluminium, lead, tin, zinc, steel sheet and plate, tin plate, 
tungsten, manganese, sulphur and its compounds, pyrites, cotton 
linters, and high quality raw wool.’* In early June this list was supple- 
mented by another, based on inquiries to the NATO countries, compris- 
ing items reported by three or more countries as being in short supply 
and urgently required for rearmament and stockpiling programmes. It 
included goods like pig iron, cotton, plywood, silk, and sperm oil.” The 
American representative on the DPB was unable, however, to prevent 
the Dutch, Danish, and Norwegian representatives from restating their 
wish for an evaluation of the economic consequences of such embargoes. 
The final DPB resolution was far more qualified than the United States 
had wanted: 


The DPB herewith draws the attention of the Council {of] Deputies to the 
indispensable character from the armament production point of view of 
the items and materials which are listed below and which should be con- 
served by each country to the utmost. We are not in a position to make any 
concrete proposals as any such proposals would have political and general 
economic repercussion, and this is outside our competence. [Emphasis 
added.]"* 


The amendment proposed by the smaller countries introduced into the 
embargo debate two issues the United States had hoped to avoid: under 
which circumstances should economic and political considerations over- 
ride embargo recommendations made upon strategic grounds alone, 
and which body should be assigned the responsibility for making this 
evaluation? The latter question was quickly solved: after flirting with 


18 Spofford to Acheson, tel. Depto 518, 15 Feb. 1951, and Acheson to Spofford, tel. 
Todep 260, 19 Feb. 1951, SDDF 740.5/2-1551. 

18 D[efense] P[roduction] B[oard] memo D-D(51)94, attached to dispatch from 
Norwegian foreign ministry to London embassy, 20 April 1951, U[tenriks] 
D[epartmentet] 38.7/4 VITI. 

17 Spofford to Acheson, tel. Depto 1090, 8 June 1951, FRUS, 1951, i. 1093-5. 

18 Spofford to Acheson, tels. Depto 661 and 702, 22 March and 2 April 1951, 
SDDF 740.5/3-2251 and 4-251. 
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the idea of letting COCOM decide—which encountered a strong British 
desire ‘to keep NATO free from any taint of “economic warfare”’—the 
United States consented in May to a British suggestion that the task be 
assigned to a recently established NATO body, the Financial and Eco- 
nomic Board (FEB), which was located in Paris and could easily work 
informally with COCOM.” 

More contentious was the problem of the weight to be assigned to 
economic, as opposed to strategic, considerations. The draft resolution 
put before the Council of Deputies in early June asked the deputies to 
‘agree’ that export to the Soviet bloc of items on the DPB lists ‘should 
be embargoed, except to the extent indicated by overriding considera- 
tions arising out of [the] security interests of the exporting country con- 
cerned’. It requested the FEB, in consultation with ‘other appropriate 
international agencies’ (COCOM), to obtain ‘prompt agreement’ 
from the NATO countries about the specific measures to be taken and 
the ‘exceptions if any to be made’.” The emphasis on strategic goals 
ran counter to the economic interests of many small countries and a US 
concession, substituting ‘supply ... should be denied’ for the hard-line 
‘export ... should be embargoed’, was not enough to prevent them from 
revolting. 

Norway saw the resolution as a threat to her trade with eastern 
Europe, in which such items as coal from Poland and manganese and 
grains from the Soviet Union were exchanged for herring, whale oil, 
pyrites, and aluminium, the last three now being listed by the DPB as 
in short supply and urgently needed for defence.** The Norwegian 
deputy, supported by the Danish and Dutch, and later the Belgian and 
Luxemburg deputies, strongly criticized the DPB studies for inadequate 
documentation, and suggested that the lists should be sent back to the 
DPB and also to the FEB, asking for comparative reviews of military 
and civilian needs for the items listed.** What probably made the Nor- 
wegians balk was less the lack of documentation than their fear that 
embargoes on whale oil, pyrites, and aluminium would compel Norway 
18 Bruce to Acheson, tels. 1666 and 6701, 26 April and 4 May 1951; Gifford to 

Acheson, tel. 5715, 3 May 1951; Acheson to Spofford, tels. 5067 and Todep 

443, 6 and 21 May 1951: FRUS, 1951, i. 1070-3 and 1079-80, and SDDF 

460.509/5-451. 

20 Norwegian NATO delegation to foreign ministry, te]. 599/511, undated [early 

June 1951], UD 38.7/4 VIII; Spofford to Acheson, tels. Depto 1057 and 10go, 

4 and 8 June 1951, FRUS, 1951, i. 1083-4 and 1093-5. 

21 On Norway’s trade with the Soviet bloc, see Ferland, Norge i COCOM, esp. pp. 
22 Foreion ministry to Norwegian NATO deputy, Dag Bryn, tel. 606/51u, undated 
[early June 1951], and Norwegian NATO delegation to foreign ministry, 8 June 


1951, UD 38.7/4 VIII; Spofford to Acheson, tels. Depto 1090 and 1128, 8 and 
15 June 1951, FRUS, 1951, i. 1093-5 and 1112-15. 
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to cease trading with the Soviet bloc, for the Norwegians had been 
warned repeatedly that without at least whale oil and aluminium, there 
would be no trade at all. 

The Americans met this Scandinavian-Benelux opposition by com- 
promising on three issues and standing firm on the fourth. First, while 
firmly opposing the proposal of returning the lists to the DPB for further 
documentation, they agreed to incorporate in the Council of Deputies’ 
resolution the possibility that the DPB might delete items from its lists 
as well as adding to them. Second, though explicitly stating that in the 
US view purely commercial considerations should not be used to justify 
exceptions to the NATO embargo, the Americans were willing to 
include in the resolution an interpretation of ‘security interests’ sug- 
gested by the British, ‘including necessity to obtain imports which must 
be obtained from the Soviet bloc to sustain basic economic strength 
NAT countries’. Third, in an attempt to relieve the fears of the opposi- 
tion that their economic fate would be left to the mercy of a majority 
on the FEB, Spofford formally stated that while any country exporting 
to the Soviet bloc items listed by the DPB would have to justify such 
exports to the FEB, such a country would not be expected ‘to act con- 
trary to its best judgment’ even if the FEB should advise against the 
export. 

The one point on which the United States would not compromise — 
from then on the major bone of contention — was her insistence that 
embargo should be the sole purpose of the FEB’s review of the DPB 
list. Opposing this, the Scandinavian and Benelux countries proposed 
that the FEB should study ways to conserve the listed items for NATO 
purposes, thus postponing an eventual embargo to an unspecified future 
date. These two differing views were expressed by the alternative word- 
ing of one critical section of the draft resolution. The US-led majority 
wanted the deputies to ‘conclude’ that supply to the Soviet bloc of the 
commodities in question ‘should be denied’, while the Scandinavian and 
Benelux deputies supported the less definite alternative: ‘it may be 
necessary to deny the supply to the Soviet Union or areas under its 
domination or control’ (emphasis added ) .* 

Spofford sought help from the various US embassies to break down 
resistance in the recalcitrant countries, apparently with success. On 25 
June, with the Norwegian, Dutch, Belgian, and Luxemburg deputies 
28 Acheson to Spofford, tels. Todep 483 and 499, 5 and 8 June 1951, SDDF 740.5/6- 

551 and -851, and Spofford to Acheson, tels. Depto 1ogo, 1128, 1142, 1145, 

1158, and 1176, 8, 15, 19, 21, and 25 June 1951, FRUS, 1951, i. 1093-5, 1112-15, 

1126-7, and 1132-4. 


24 Spofford to Acheson, tels. Depto 1128, 1142, and 1158, 15, 19, and 21 June 
1951, FRUS, 1951, i. 1112-15, 1118-19, and 1126-7. 
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expressing ‘great preference’ for their alternative, the Council of 
Deputies passed the resolution with the US wording — subject only to 
a reservation by the Danish deputy. However, lacking specific instruc- 
tions to deal with the resolution, he consented to recommend the resolu- 
tion to his government.” 


+ * * 


The term ‘economic warfare’ has been frequently used in discussions of 
western export controls. The concept itself, however, has been much 
less analysed; no authoritative, operational definition has emerged. 
Scholars seem to agree that in the early 1950s COCOM began to wage 
economic warfare by adding to its export control lists goods basic to the 
normal operation of a peacetime economy. The reason given was that 
the items were also basic to a war economy, and the Soviet bloc was 
regarded as geared for war with the West. COCOM countries, however, 
would never admit to conducting economic warfare; nor would the 
American representatives on COCOM countenance accusations from 
other delegations that GCOCOM’s acceptance of the US embargo pro- 
posals would mean crossing the undefined borderline separating ‘eco- 
nomic defence’ from economic warfare. Nor (apart from some US 
references) does the term ‘economic warfare’ seem to have been re- 
garded in the COCOM countries as a fair description of the activities 
of COCOM. None the less, charges of promoting economic warfare 
were certainly powerful agitants as illustrated by the vehemence with 
which the American representatives on COCOM denied the allega- 
tion.” When in July the Danes rejected the otherwise unanimous 
Council of Deputies’ embargo resolution, the concept of economic war- 
fare became central to NATO’s embargo dispute as well. 

The Danish government had instructed its deputy to stand firm on 
his reservation to the embargo resolution. It had sent him a memoran- 
dum to submit to the Council of Deputies, declaring that the resolution 
— as Spofford reported — ‘constitute[d] an act not only of discrimination, 
but of econ[omic] warfare’, and should be referred to the NATO 
Council meeting at Ottawa in September to give ministers an oppor- 
tunity to discuss its political implications. Pending a Council decision, 
the DPB and the FEB should make preparatory studies of the com- 
modities in question. The Danes were willing to join any NATO 
25 Spofford to Acheson, tels. Depto 1158 and 1176, 21 and 25 June 1951, FRUS, 

1951, i. 1126-7 and 1132-4. 
2¢ For a discussion of the economic warfare concept in relation to COCOM, see Tor 

Egil Ferland, ‘“Economic Warfare” and “Strategic Goods”: A Conceptual 


Framework for Analyzing COCOM’, forthcoming in Journal of Peace Research, 
xxviii (1991). 
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scheme for allocating scarce resources and to agree to the disputed 

resolution, if it were extended to deny supplies to all countries outside 

NATO. To embargo the Soviet bloc alone on grounds of scarcity would 

be ‘neither logical or advisable’.”” 

The Danish memorandum was a severe blow to the United States. 
The Danes had pinpointed a weakness in the US argument: the 
apparent inconsistency of denying urgently needed items in short supply 
to the Soviet bloc while exporting them to, say, Argentina or South 
Africa, where they would do little to strengthen NATO. To let the 
Danes circulate their memorandum officially would open a debate on 
‘economic warfare’ — a concept which one and a half years of COCOM 
discussions had shown to be anathema to most Europeans, including 
Great Britain and France. Confronted with the strong US reaction to 
the memorandum, the Danish deputy agreed to postpone its circulation 
until Washington could respond — indicating that he himself was not 
particularly happy about his government’s obstinacy. In the event, the 
memorandum was never circulated. The Americans and Danes decided 
to seek bilateral compromise instead of reopening the discussion in the 
Council of Deputies.** 

Denmark’s position indicates the degree of anxiety aroused by the 
spectre of economic warfare. Norway’s revolt against the embargo 
resolution can be understood mainly in the light of her fear of being 
deprived of her East European markets. The reason for the Danish 
revolt was different: the Danes were not major exporters of com- 
modities on the DPB lists. Rather, they felt—as the United States recog- 
nized —a ‘deep seated uneasiness that [the] US objective is in fact 
econ[omic] warfare’ against the Soviet Union.” 

The Danes’ fears were not unfounded. Although at the end of Novem- 
ber 1950 the Americans had told COCOM’s policy-making body, the 
Consultative Group, that they had ‘no present intention to suggest any 
major changes’ in the lists drawn up after the discussions with Great 
Britain and France, lists that doubled the extent of COCOM’s con- 
trols,” renewed US-dominated tripartite negotiations in July 1951 did 
in fact lead to proposals for even more restrictions on East-West trade.” 
The exasperation of the Europeans was exacerbated by attempts in 
27 Spofford to Acheson, tel. Depto 58, 17 July 1951, FRUS, 1951, i. 1149-51. 

28 nied and Achilles to Acheson, tel. Depto 141, 31 July 1951, FRUS, 1951, i. 
1102-3. 

29 Acheson to Spofford, tel. Todep 46, 24 July 1951, FRUS, 1951, i. 1158-9. 

80 GCOCOM document 212, UD (the documents issued by the COCOM secretariat 
are still classified; I have been granted access to the holdings of these series in 
the Norwegian foreign ministry); Acheson to Bruce, tel. 2861, 22 Nov. 1950, 
FRUS, 1950, iv. 244. 

81 COCOM documents 437 and 438, UD; see also FRUS, 1951, i. 1129-55. 
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Congress to force them to adhere to the US policy by threatening to 
withhold aid. The Kem Amendment, passed by Congress on 21 May 
1951 and signed by a reluctant president, Harry S. Truman, on 2 June, 
caused anger and resentment among the COCOM countries, as did the 
more refined Battle Act which replaced it, after lengthy discussion, 
in October.” 

The Americans followed a two-pronged strategy in their attempt to 
break down the Danes’ resistance to the resolution. Negotiations in 
Washington and Copenhagen sought to allay Danish fears of US-led 
economic warfare against eastern Europe.** At the same time, the 
American delegation in London was working with the Danish deputy 
(regarded as ‘very sympathetic’ to US views’) to try to find some 
compromise wording that would meet the Danes’ wish not to deny 
commodities in short supply only to the Soviet bloc and not to other 
non-allied countries. 

The Danes had proposed an amendment to the resolution; in place 
of the provision that items listed by the DPB should be denied only to 
the Soviet bloc, NATO countries should ‘give an absolute priority’ to 
the requirements of other NATO and NATO.-associated countries or 
countries ‘in whose economic strength and development’ NATO took 
‘a specific positive interest’.** By this admittedly rather clumsy wording, 
the Danes accomplished three objectives. They stated the principle of a 
scale of priority~ NATO countries, friendly countries, and other coun- 
tries; they avoided mentioning the Soviet bloc; and by avoiding words 
such as ‘embargo’ or ‘deny’ they left the FEB to decide how to imple- 
ment the principle. In response, the US NATO delegation on g August 
‘reluctantly’ suggested a compromise to the Danes (previous proposals 
had been turned down in Copenhagen), which the state department 
likewise ‘reluctantly’ authorized. The United States conceded to the 
Danes their first two objectives. The principle of embargo — the ‘heart 
82 On the passage of and European reactions to the Kem Amendment and the 

Battle Act, see Editorial Notes, Bruce to Acheson, tel. 7386, 31 May 1951, and 

Mem[orandums of] Con[versation] by Moline and Linder, 19 and 20 June 1951, 

FRUS, 1951, i. 1073, 1082-3, 1117-18, 1121-6, and 1176-7. For the text of the 

amendment and the act, see Adler-Karlsson, Western Economic Warfare, fn. 39, 

p. 220, and pp. 28-30. In August, while the Battle Bill was still being debated in 

Congress, the Danish foreign minister expressed to the US ambassador his ‘pro- 

found concern’ over the proposal: Anderson to Acheson, tel. 164, 22 Aug. 1951, 

SDDF 740.5/8-2251. 

88 See fn. 29; also MemCon by Thorp, 17 July 1951, SDDF 460.599/7-1751; 

Shantz to Acheson, tel. 84, 27 July 1951, FRUS, 1951, i. 1161-2. 

84 Spofford to Acheson, tels. Depto 58 and 173, 17 July and 9 Aug. 1951, FRUS, 

1951, i. 1149-51, and SDDF 740.5/8-951. 

85 Achilles to Acheson, tel. Depto 141, 31 July 1951, FRUS, 1951, i. 1162-3. 
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of [the] resolution’, as Spofford put it — was retained, although some- 
what diluted, in the text delivered on 16 August to the Danish deputy 
with the warning that it represented the ‘bare minimum’ the United 
States could accept : 


So long as items continue to be listed by [the] DPB as being seen in short 
supply for NAT defense purposes, restraint should be exercised in their 
supply to non-NATO countries. In particular, their supply sh[oulld be 
denied to countries other than those in whose economic strength and de- 
velopment some or all NAT countries take specific and positive interest, 
except to [the] extent indicated by over-riding considerations arising out of 
security interest[s] of [the] exporting country concerned, [the] term ‘security 
interests’ being understood to include [the] necessity to secure imports 
which must be obtained from [the] Soviet bloc to sustain [the] basic eco- 
nomic strength [of the] NAT countries. [Emphasis added: this was the 
disputed part of the paragraph.]*® 


Although this wording satisfied the Danes, the resolution was not 
passed until two months later, on 17 October, because the wording of 
the US compromise had made an apparently innocuous change to 
another part of the resolution. Its effect was to limit the FEB’s terms of 
reference to those parts of the resolution that pertained to embargoes 
against the Soviet bloc. The Danes refused to accept the US compromise 
unless the FEB was allowed to study more than just embargo. The state 
department refused to yield, and the negotiations reached a stalemate.” 

The Danes had their way at the NATO Council of Ministers in 
Ottawa in mid-September. When the Danish minister of finance, Thor- 
kild Kristensen, brought up the question of East-West trade, the secre- 
tary of state, Dean Acheson, replied that the United States advocated 
neither the termination of East-West trade nor economic warfare 
against the Soviet bloc, nor any substantial increase in the number of 
commodities listed by COCOM.™ The United States furthermore 
backed down from its insistence on limiting the FEB’s terms of refer- 
ence only to embargo. In practice, the state department reasoned, FEB 


38 Spofford to Acheson, tels. Depto 173 and 212, 9 and 16 Aug. 1951, and Webb 
to Spofford, tel. Todep 96, 14 Aug. 1951, SDDF 740.5/8-951 and -1651. 

37 Spofford to Acheson, tels. Depto 1176, 212, and 245, 25 June and 16 and 22 
Aug. 1951; Webb to Spofford, tel. Todep 96, 14 Aug. 1951; and Acheson to 
Spofford, tel. Todep 135, 23 Aug. 1951: FRUS, 1951, i. 1192-9 and SDDF 
740.5/8-951, -1651, and -2251,. 

88 Summary of US minute 5 from the North Atlantic Council meeting, 17 Sept. 
1951; the secretary of state’s response to Kristensen concerning East-West trade, 
Dean Acheson Papers [Harry S. Truman Library, Independence, Mo.], box 
167: index card box; Acheson to Webb, tel. Secto 13, 18 Sept. 1951, SDDF 
740.5/g-1851. 
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action would probably be limited to embargo measures anyway. More 
important than stating this explicitly in the resolution was to get the 
resolution passed.*® A second hurdle, in the shape of a Portuguese pro- 
posal for revision of the US-Danish compromise, having also passed, 
(the Portuguese accepted a cosmetic change and thus spared the United 
States the horror of having to reopen negotiations with Copenhagen) , 
the resolution was finally adopted by the deputies.** One year after the 
introduction of the embargo proposal, the FEB could start reviewing 
the lists handed it from the DPB. 

The rest of the story is something of an anticlimax: nothing, in fact, 
happened! Reviewing export control policy two and a half years after 
the passing of the resolution, the office of the US Special Representative 
in Europe reported in April 1953 that ‘with the exception of iron 
and steel for which a standby plan was internationally agreed’ (but 
apparently no embargo recommended) NATO/FEB examination of 
commodities in short supply and urgently needed for NATO defence 
programmes had found that ‘special efforts for this end were not neces- 
sary’, in light of domestic shortages; the provisions of the International 
Materials Conference (IMC) for increased production and allocation 
of raw materials in short supply; US export controls; and COCOM 
controls, Whether the FEB ever seriously reviewed the DPB lists and 
came to this conclusion, or whether the conclusion merely represented 
the attempt of the Special Representative’s office to explain the meagre 
results of the resolution, is hard to deduce from the review.“ 

In view of the resistance to the US efforts to induce the Council of 
Deputies to adopt the embargo resolution, one might suppose that the 
smaller European states had carried the fight to the FEB and blocked 
US embargo proposals there. The evidence indicates, however, that the 
Americans themselves chose not to implement the resolution : in Decem- 
ber 1951 the Economic Co-operation Administration in Washington 
found that ‘short supply considerations [would be] best left to existing 


88 Webb to Acheson, tel. Tosec 5, 17 Sept. 1951, SDDF 740.5/9-1751. 

40 Spofford to Acheson, tels. Depto 413, 433, and 445, 4, 9, and 12 Oct. 1951, and 
Acheson to Spofford, tel. Todep 239, 15 Oct. 1951, SDDF 740.5/10-451, -951, 
and -1251. 

#1 Spofford to Acheson, tel. Depto 470, 18 Oct. 1951, SDDF 740.5/10-1851. 

#2 ‘Review of East-West Trade Politics and Programs’, SRE memo, 29 April 1953 
[Record Group 469, Washington National Records Center, Suitland, Md., 
Records of the US] Floreign] A[ssistance] Algencies 1948-61], SRE Records, 
box 23, folder ‘East-West Trade, General, 1953, June-April 1953’. On the 
IMC, established in Jan. 1951 and with participation by most western and 
some Third World countries, see Michael J. Hogan, The Marshall Plan: America, 
Britain, and the Reconstruction of Western Europe, 1947-1952 (Cambridge, 
1987), pp. 360-1. 
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organs’, notably the OEEC, which included important European pro- 
ducers outside NATO like West Germany and Sweden, and the IMC. 
More important than the task of organizing export control multi- 
laterally, however, was the need ‘to improve internal short supply 
controls in European countries’. The US representative on the FEB 
was directed to defer discussion of the issue until a specific shortage 
should arise which could not be handled by existing organizations. A 
proposal from the Special Representative’s office in Paris that the FEB 
should ask COCOM to take over responsibility for commodities in short 
supply or, alternatively, that the FEB itself should handle the matter 
by establishing a permanent working group made up of COCOM 
representatives, was turned down.** Though export control material 
through 1954 is now declassified in the United States National Archives, 
the tracks of the NATO embargo debate disappear in December 1951, 
apart from the above-mentioned Special Representative’s review. 


* + * 


The genesis and decline of NATO’s embargo resolution merit attention 
not because the resolution was important in itself but rather because it 
illustrates some problems of western alliance and export control, and also 
provides a rare glimpse into the process of formulating NATO resolu- 
tions. The narrative leaves us with two sets of questions, relating to both 
US and Scandinavian policy. 

First, we have the enigma of the United States’ attitude. For close to 
a year, the United States laboured hard to carry a resolution that de- 
manded a NATO embargo on exports to the Soviet bloc of items in 
short supply and urgently needed for defence — an idea that had not 
originated with the Americans but apparently with an offhand sugges- 
tion of the British, who quickly lost interest in it. Then, once the resolu- 
tion had been forced through a reluctant Council of Deputies, the 
Americans apparently lost interest, too, and were content with burying 
the issue in the FEB without requesting the embargo of a single com- 
modity. Why had the United States pressed so hard? And why was 
there no follow-up in the FEB? 

The first question is the easier to answer. By 1951, American trade 
with the Soviet bloc was negligible. US exports had fallen from $693 
million in 1947 to $64 million in 1950 and $3 million in 1951; imports. 
had remained constant from 1947 ($225 million) to 1950 ($226 mil- 


48 Porter to Foster, tel. Repto 5903, 26 Nov. 1951, and Bissel to Porter, tel. Torep 
9270, 7 Dec. 1951, FAA, Records of the Mission to France, box 72, folders 
‘Trade and Payments, East-West Trade, Oct.-Dec. 1951 (2)’ (Repto 5903) and 
*(1)’ (Torep 9270). 
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lion), then plunged to $108 million in 1951. Western European trade 
with eastern Europe was likewise small, varying in different COCOM 
countries from one to ten per cent of total trade. However, it represented 
a far greater loss, potentially, not least because East-West trade saved 
the western Europeans from spending their short supply of US dollars 
on commodities such as coal, timber, and grains.“ By the fall of 1950 
and throughout the period treated here, the main goal of the United 
States in East-West trade was to reduce western exports of strategic 
materials as much as possible without impairing the ‘basic economic 
strength’ of western Europe. Despite the need of western Europe to 
maintain trade relations with the Soviet bloc, the United States appar- 
ently considered it self-evident that items in short supply, and urgently 
needed for NATO defence, should not be exported to eastern Europe 
—and the safest way to prevent that was to put an embargo on them. 
It is significant that, although the agreed minute from the tripartite 
meeting of foreign ministers in September 1950 directed their repre- 
sentatives to explore ways of making good the loss of imports from 
eastern Europe as a result of the embargo, the first US proposal for an 
embargo of items in short supply deliberately omitted any reference to 
this point. The state department reasoned that ‘when [an] item is 
urgently needed for defence, economic impact should not be permitted 
[to] prevent embargo’.** No wonder, then, that Spofford in his report 
to the state department after the Council meeting of 17 January 1951, 
at which resistance from the Norwegians, Danes, and Italians held up 
the resolution to draw up a list of embargo items, berated the obstinate 
deputies for their ‘continued timidity’.** After all, it was western Europe 
that had asked the United States for protection against the Soviet 
Union. It would not be unreasonable for the United States to ask for 
some sacrifice in return, in order to build up NATO’s military strength 
and limit that of the adversary. 

Besides, did the Americans really press so hard? There is no evidence 
that they ever threatened sanctions against, for example, Denmark. 
They dropped their preference for any formal links between COCOM 
and NATO; they were willing to try other forms of control than em- 
bargo; they accepted an escape clause leaving it to the individual 
country to decide whether to implement a particular FEB embargo 
request; in the end, the United States even consented to the priority 
principle and to excluding any specific mention of the Soviet Union, 
and left the FEB to determine whether to rely on embargo alone or to 


 Adler-Karlsson, Western Economic Warfare, pp. 48-9, 167, 173. 
#5 Spofford to Acheson, tel. Depto 256, 1 Dec. 1950, SDDF 740.5/12-150. 
#6 Spofford to Acheson, tel. Depto 426, 18 Jan. 1951, FRUS, 1951, i. 1006-8. 
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consider other means of securing adequate NATO supplies. One should 
perhaps ask why the United States was so accommodating in the 
negotiations. 

In complement to this arises the second question: why did the United 
States, having piloted the resolution through the Council of Deputies, 
never try to induce the FEB to recommend embargo, at least of some 
commodities? The main reason is perhaps the obvious one: they no 
longer saw much need for it. Developments after September 1950 had 
largely eliminated the rationale behind the original embargo proposal. 
The COCOM lists had been doubled in the winter of 1951 and further 
expanded in July-August. In January the IMC had been established. 
Increased demand in the West, as a result of the Korean War and the 
NATO rearmament programme, had raised prices and made export 
to eastern Europe less attractive.*’ After January 1951 the United 
States envisaged a very limited role for the NATO embargo; in August 
1951, the state department told its NATO delegation that ‘since 
most important items are already controlled on security grounds [in 
COCOM], we have assumed [that the] FEB w{ou]ld in fact have to 
give consideration to very few commodities’.” 

Developments in Congress, too, had relieved some of the pressure on 
the administration. On 26 October 1951 President Truman signed the 
Battle Act, creating the position of Battle Act Administrator who was 
to draw up lists of strategic commodities for embargo to the Soviet bloc. 
Export of these items to Communist countries by countries receiving aid 
would mean termination of aid unless the president considered it detri- 
mental to US national security.“ Though the right wing of Congress 
would have liked to go even further by making termination of aid 
mandatory, the legislators were at least partly satisfied by the Battle Act. 
In January 1951 the state department had reported that, in view of 
approaching congressional review of the foreign aid programmes, it was 
‘essential’ that the American public and Congress be satisfied that 
‘effective and prompt measures’ were being taken to prevent items 
required for western rearmament from going to the Soviet bloc.” Partly 
owing to the progress in COCOM and the passage of the Battle Act, the 
climate was less heated at the end of the year. By implication it became 
less important to implement NATO’s embargo resolution. 

There probably was one complementary reason: FEB consideration 
of how best to preserve items in short supply for NATO purposes had 
47 Acheson to Bruce, tel. 4269, 14 Feb. 1951, SDDF 460.509/2-851. 

48 Ibid.: Acheson to Spofford, tels. Todep 46 and 96, 24 July and 14 Aug. 1951, 

FRUS, 1951, i. 1158-9, and SDDF 740.5/8-951. 

#9 Adler-Karlsson, Western Economic Warfare, pp. 28-30. 
50 Acheson to Spofford, tel. Todep 208, 15 Jan. 1951, SDDF 740.5/1-1351. 
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not only ‘little value’ but also ‘some danger’, as the Special Representa- 
tive’s office put it in November 1951. In an undisputed paragraph of 
the embargo resolution, the FEB had been requested to participate in 
a review of the overall position of goods on the DPB lists, including 
civilian requirements, and ‘to assure that supplies which become avail- 
able are devoted to [the] most essential needs’. The danger was that the 
Europeans might use this paragraph to demand larger allocations of 
US goods. Such discussions would be much easier for the United States 
to discourage in the OEEC, where they participated as ‘observers’ only 
and thus could decide which debates to join. 

In November 1951, it would be a gamble with little to win and much 
to lose, if the United States were to try to activate the FEB for embargo 
purposes. One might criticize the Americans for not having realized 
this earlier: in hindsight the deputies’ debate over the embargo resolu- 
tion appears to have been counterproductive, having strained the rela- 
tionship of the United States with her smaller allies and served no pur- 
pose. Probably prestige had crept in: even though, after a while, the 
anxiety that produced the embargo proposal had all but disappeared, 
the resolution acquired a life of its own and itself became a goal of 
policy. 

* + * 
The second part of the puzzle addressed in this narrative consisted of 
the actions of the Scandinavian and (to a lesser extent) the Benelux 
countries. Why did they react so strongly? And, harder to explain, why 
were the Danes more obdurate than the others? 

The obvious explanation of the smaller countries’ protest is that they 
were more dependent on trade with the Soviet bloc than were the larger 
countries. As shown above, US trade with eastern Europe had become 
negligible by 1950-1. British and French East-West trade was slight, too: 
British exports to eastern Europe dropped from 1.6 per cent of total 
exports in 1949 to 0.6 per cent in 1951, while imports remained stable 
at around 2 per cent of the total; French exports fell from a high of 2.4 
per cent in 1949 to around 1 per cent in subsequent years, and imports 
followed the same pattern. Admittedly, Benelux and Scandinavian 
trade with the Soviet bloc also declined, but it remained of greater 
importance to them than to the larger countries. Benelux trade with 
eastern Europe, in percentage of total trade, was almost halved — from 
a high of nearly 5 per cent in 1948-9. Norway, with a record export 
51 Spofford to Acheson, tel. Depto 1176, 25 June 1951, FRUS, 1951, i. 1192-4, and 

Porter to Foster, tel. Repto 5903, 26 Nov. 1951, FAA, Records of the Mission to 
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percentage of 12.2 in 1949, and Denmark, importing 10.6 per cent of 
her total from eastern Europe in 1948, topped the list of COCOM East- 
West traders, though their Soviet bloc trade, seen as a percentage of 
total trade, was cut in 1950-1 to just above one-half of its 1948-9 level.” 
Only Italy’s East-West trade level came close to the Scandinavian, but 
Italy’s dependence on the United States probably took the edge off her 
opposition to US-pushed export controls. (The Italian deputy in Janu- 
ary 1951 did express his government’s fear of losing essential imports as 
a result of a NATO embargo.™ But Italy did not follow the Scandina- 
vian deputies in formally opposing the US embargo resolutions. ) 

The Scandinavian fear of losing their trade with the Soviet bloc was 
increased by the fact that this trade was concentrated on a few critical 
commodities. In the peak year of 1949, the Soviets had supplied Norway 
with almost two-thirds of her imported rye and one-half of her wheat. 
Although the trade thereafter declined, the Soviet Union was Norway’s 
major supplier of rye in every year (except 1950) from 1948 to 1953, 
and supplied about 25 per cent of Norway’s wheat imports from 1950 
through 1953. Poland provided Norway with about one-half of the coal 
it imported in 1948 and 1949; coal imports from Poland dropped to 
38 per cent of the total in 1950, and reached a low of less than 10 per 
cent in 1951, but accounted for one-quarter in 1952 and one-third in 
1953. Czechoslovakia, though less important in Norway’s Soviet bloc 
trade, in 1950 supplied almost 30 per cent of Norway’s sugar. On the 
export side, the Soviet bloc in the late 1940s and early 1950s took a 
substantial part of Norway’s whale oil and about one-half of Norway’s 
salted herring — a major Norwegian export commodity that was hard 
to sell in other markets, especially against goods like grains and coal 
which could be imported from the West only against dollars. Less 
important financially, but significant strategically was aluminium, which 
was exported from Norway to eastern Europe in return for manganese, 
another strategic commodity. The Norwegians well knew that alu- 
minium was a sensitive item: it was listed on the US export control 
list tA, containing the strategically most important goods, and on 
COCOM’s List II, which represented goods to be controlled quan- 
titatively.* 

The Danish situation was somewhat parallel to the Norwegian. 
Denmark exported farm and dairy products, some machinery, and ships 
and ship-repair services to — most significantly — the Soviet Union and 


5a Adler-Karlsson, Western Economic Warfare, p. 173. 

58 Spofford to Acheson, tel. Depto 426, 18 Jan. 1951, FRUS, 1951, i. 1006-8. 

54 Ferland, Norge i COCOM, on Norway’s trade with eastern Europe, pp. 206-22, 
357-72; on COCOM’s debate over aluminium, pp. 94-7. 
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Poland, in return for Soviet grain and Polish coal and coke. By 1950 
Denmark was heavily dependent on Polish coal: in 1949-50 the Danes 
received one-half of their coal from Poland, the only other major sup- 
plier being Great Britain. On 30 November 1950, Poland signed a 
one-year trade agreement to provide Denmark with 2 million tons of 
coal and coke, a slight increase over previous years. The one big differ- 
ence from the Norwegian situation was that in return for their ships — 
like aluminium, quantitatively controlled by COCOM — the Danes did 
not receive any commodities generally acknowledged to have equivalent 
strategic importance.” 

Scandinavian dependence on eastern European supplies, and an 
attendant fear of the economic consequences of a NATO embargo, 
was their main argument against the January resolution of the deputies. 
The Danes were concerned lest a Soviet bloc counter-embargo obstruct 
their coal import from Poland. The Norwegians pleaded for their 
aluminium export,”* and they had a good case: the terms of their trade 
in aluminium for Soviet manganese were regarded by the American 
embassy at Paris as ‘of obvious advantage to the West’ —just the kind of 
transaction the United States had in mind when it framed the escape 
clause to the embargo resolution."” 

In addition to purely economic motives, the Scandinavians and the 
Benelux countries may also have feared Soviet political retaliation. This 
might have been particularly troubling to Norway and Denmark, lying 
so close to the Soviet Union. The Scandinavian desire not to provoke 
the Kremlin had led to, among other things, a decision not to permit 
foreign bases on Norwegian or Danish territory (except Greenland) in 
peacetime. Though this motive is not mentioned in archival records 
dealing with the embargo resolution, it should not be disregarded: the 
policy of non-provocation has been a main theme in Scandinavian 
strategic thinking from the no-to-bases policy in 1949 to the footnotes 
in the NATO council in the 1980s. 

The question is not so much why the Scandinavians were unhappy 
about the embargo resolution, but rather why the Norwegians and the 


55 Memo, Cunningham to Morgan, 29 Oct. 1947, SDDF 659.6131/10-2947; Marvel 
to Marshall, tels. 680, A-276, and A-442, 19 July, 16 Aug., and 12 Nov. 1948, 
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561, 19 Dec. 1950, SDDF 448.5931/12-1950; Operating Committee Document 
640.1, FAA, Records of the Economic Defense Staff, ECA, box 7; Bell to 
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Danes went their own ways in June 1951, Norway accepting the resolu- 
tion, Denmark maintaining her reservation. One explanation has already 
been hinted at: the Norwegians, importing manganese on a quid pro 
quo basis for their aluminium, had a justification unmatched by the 
Danes for exemption from an eventual NATO embargo. It is no coinci- 
dence that on 13 June 1951 Norway (together with Austria) was the first 
country to be granted an exemption from the sanction prescribed by the 
Kem Amendment: to terminate aid to Norway because of her aluminium 
export would ‘seriously hamper and delay Norway’s defense effort’, the 
US National Security Council concluded. Coming in the midst of 
the NATO deputies’ debate over the embargo resolution, the exemption 
probably took ‘some wind out of Norway’s sails’, as Spofford put it: it 
indicated that the Norwegians need not worry about being forced to 
terminate their aluminium export.*® This reassurance was strengthened 
by a formal statement from Spofford in the Council of Deputies on 
14 June, where he placed on record the US opinion that every country 
would be left, in the final instance, to judge for itself whether to heed 
an FEB embargo recommendation or not. That the Norwegians were 
satisfied with this escape clause dovetails with their general export 
control stance. The Norwegian COCOM delegation took part in dis- 
cussions only in relation to items exported by Norway, and very seldom 
opposed US embargo proposals on grounds of principle; the Norwegian 
delegates were satisfied if they could extract some escape clause that 
would enable them to continue their trade with eastern Europe.” 
The Danish attitude was different. During the first few years of 
COCOM’s existence, Denmark earned a reputation as the most recal- 
citrant member of the export control organization. The Danes often 
stated reservations on grounds of principle to proposals of no immediate 
economic interest to themselves, claiming that such proposals would 
lead to economic warfare. Their opposition was particularly vocal at the 
time of the debate over NATO’s embargo resolution. By then, the 
various US proposals for expanding export controls had apparently 
convinced them that Washington was heading for economic warfare 
and that the Americans wanted ‘to run the whole show’, as the US 
embassy reported in August 1951. To the Danes, omens were rife: the 
Kem Amendment, the Battle Bill, an amendment to the US Defense 
Production Act preventing import of Danish blue cheese, US pressure 
for Greek and Turkish NATO membership, US-Franco talks on bases 
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in Spain. These steps all pointed to a US policy of unilateralism and, in 
the words of the embassy report, the Danes ‘have begun to feel that they 
are not being treated as a co-equal partner in the defense effort’.** In 
early August the embassy ‘emphatically agree[d]’ with the state depart- 
ment’s view that Denmark’s stubborn opposition to NATO’s embargo 
resolution was motivated by a ‘deep-seated uneasiness’ that the US 
objective was economic warfare, adding that this point ‘cannot be too 
strongly stressed’. Only when the Danes had got their way in the 
negotiations over the NATO resolution, and Acheson had himself 
soothed Danish worries over ultimate US objectives, did Copenhagen 
withdraw its reservation. 

The enigma of why Norway was willing to take the position of small, 
dependent ally — reflecting the real power relations within the alliance 
~— while Denmark complained about not being treated as an equal, must 
be left to speculation. Taking the long view, one might point to Den- 
mark’s history as a minor colonial power but a major player in the 
Nordic power struggle with Sweden. By contrast, one may point out 
Norway’s four hundred years of subjugation by Denmark in the ‘twin 
kingdom’ followed by another century as junior partner in the union 
with Sweden until 1905. This may have left different marks on the 
diplomatic behaviour of the two countries: Denmark anxious to play 
a major part; Norway anxious to be left alone. 

Taking the short-term view, one might point to the two countries’ 
different wartime experiences and their post-war views on how to escape 
war and/or defend themselves. Erling Bjol has pointed out that Den- 
mark had no alliance training while Norwegian policy-makers learned 
the way of alliance during their exile in Great Britain and the United 
States through the Second World War.® In April 1940 Denmark, realiz- 
ing her hopeless position, allowed herself to be overrun by Hitler’s army 
without giving fight. After the liberation, Danish policy-makers were 
acutely aware of how defenceless the country was and how small its 
chances were for resisting a Soviet attack. In view of this ‘Danish vul- 
nerability syndrome’, Denmark’s best chance after 1945 lay in keeping 
East-West tensions low, a strategy which would include not provoking 
the Soviets unnecessarily by embarking on economic warfare against 
them. Denmark’s adherence to the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
concomitant US guarantee of security did not invalidate this strategy. 
As illustrated by the low priority the United States attached to Danish 
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requests to supplement the written guarantee with military means, the 
United States lacked either the resources or the will to make Denmark 
defensible; hence the Danes had little to lose but something to gain by 
working diligently to prevent economic warfare, whatever irritation 
that might produce in Washington.* 

Norway’s strategic position was also precarious, and there was a long 
way to go before a credible defence could be imagined. Norwegian 
policy-makers none the less saw their country’s predicament as less hope- 
less than did the Danes. The ‘lesson’ from 1940 was not that Norway 
was defenceless, but that any effective defence had to be in place before 
the outbreak of war. Despite having been taken by complete surprise, 
with little help from her allies, Norway had forced the German troops 
to spend more time conquering Norway than any other European 
country. Norwegian decision-makers came out of the war and into the 
North Atlantic Treaty believing that Norway could be defended, but 
aware that this could be done only with the help of Great Britain and 
the United States. Of course, like Denmark, Norway wished to avoid 
provoking her Soviet neighbour, hence the Norwegian (and Danish) 
policy of not to permit foreign bases in peacetime, and other restrictions 
on the allies’ freedom of movement on Norwegian territory. The nega- 
tive side of this policy was that the Norwegians had few assets to offer 
the United States in return for US assistance.” This made it even more 
imperative not to provoke the Americans unnecessarily, for example by 
an obstinate policy of wholesale opposition to export controls. Such 
thinking was very likely the reason for Norway’s low profile in COCOM, 
and might explain why the Norwegians, though just as apprehensive as 
the Danes of economic warfare against the Soviet bloc, parted company 
with Denmark when it came down to tactics in COCOM and in the 
NATO Council of Deputies in 1951. 
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The dispute over NATO’s embargo resolution can hardly be counted 
among the successes of US alliance diplomacy. The United States 
invested considerable goodwill and energy trying to get reluctant depu- 
ties to adopt a resolution that would probably never have emerged but 
for a random British idea tossed up at the foreign ministers’ meetings in 
New York. The need for the embargo having been uncertain from the 
very beginning, the rationale for the resolution had all but eroded 
before the DPB could send out its first list. The United States accepted 
a dilution of the resolution, however, only after stubborn resistance from 
smaller allies, most persistently Denmark. In the process, the state 
department let the Danes take the issue to the Council of Ministers, 
creating another focus for disharmony at a meeting that had other, far 
more important, knots to untie. By the time the Americans finally com- 
promised enough to satisfy Denmark, a realization of the lack of urgency 
in the matter, and fear of being subjected to European demands on US 
production, had convinced Washington that NATO’s embargo resolu- 
tion was better left uninvoked. 

This story shows how challenging a task it was to transform the North 
Atlantic Treaty from a paper guarantee to a credible defence organiza- 
tion. The United States, having been invited by West Europeans to 
protect them against the Soviet threat, had reason to feel frustrated 
when US efforts to pool western production resources were thwarted 
by their allies’ fear of having to terminate trade with the adversary. The 
smaller European countries, on their part, were angered by US insensi- 
tivity to their dependence on imports from the Soviet bloc, and by the 
unilateralism and high-handedness of Congress, which created barriers 
against European exports to the United States even while demanding 
that western Europeans increase military expenditures and stop trading 
with eastern Europe. 

Metaphorically speaking, NATO’s attempt in the early 1950s to 
reconcile the American and European perceptions of resources available 
for defence, and the determination of what threat these were to defend 
against, was like bridging the Atlantic Ocean: a formidable operation 
indeed. The NATO embargo on items in short supply was envisaged 
by the United States as one element of this construction. During the 
dispute over the embargo resolution, however, the Scandinavians raised 
the price so high that Washington eventually decided to abandon it. 
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